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EDITORIAL 


THE WHIFF OF A NEW TREND 


From the vantage point of historical perspective, to the top of which small hill Image 
occasionally climbs, the field of photography appears to be completely overrun with 
miniature cameras. Today the term “35mm photography” no longer refers merely to a 
size of film, but stands for a whole approach to camera work based on the small, hand- 
held instrument. Spontaneous gesture at any price stamps an overwhelming majority 
of today’s photographs. 

Pendulums swing, so do fashions in photography; hence it would not be surprising 
to see more photographers using 4x 5-inch cameras or even larger. Contact prints as 
large as 8x 10-inch, or even 16x 20-inch might regain favor with the professional. How 
monumental such cameras will seem for a while. 

One mark of this whiff of a trend is a new quarterly from Western Germany. Appearing 
in both English and German editions, handsomely printed, with superbly reproduced 
photographs, Grossbild Technik is lavish to say the least. The first issue stressed the ad- 
vantages of the larger camera over the small. What are these advantages? So many of us 
have forgotten—the beauty of continuous tone in a photograph ranks high among them, 
controlled depth of field a close second. And how refreshing it is to see a foreground 
made convincing because it is as sharp as middle ground and the distance. Looking at 
the reproductions in Grossbild Technik makes us realize how long it is since we have seen 
the work of photographers who delight in exploiting the tilts and swings of a view camera, 
those remarkable image controls which are omitted in the smaller cameras. 

From the historical perspective again it is observed that the miniature camera rage, 
which seems introduced but yesterday, has actually been around for twenty years. It is a 
shock to realize that the miniature camera has now become as classic as the ancient 
view camera! 

Another mark of the trend comes from editors who have expressed a nostalgia for the 
dimly remembered days of the sharp image; or who have held up the white handkerchief 
of surrender to the wave of pictures taken in, as one Broadway columnist quipped, 
“available darkness.” 

Another mark of the trend are recent speeches and articles by industrialists, normally 
reluctant to prophesy, who now seem happy to promise more sensitive emulsions in the 
near future. Every photographer will applaud the scientists who make these milestones 
possible on the road whose ultimate goal seems to be photography without light at all. 
On the other hand, increased emulsion sensitivity may also be used to obviate the illusion 
that the practice of minimum exposure and forced development is leadership in photog- 
raphy. Faster film speeds may encourage a return to unique photographic quality. They 
may also encourage a popular swing to the deliberately controlled techniques long asso- 
ciated with the larger cameras. 

Before Image descends again from the hill-top of historical perspective, it wonders if 
it is imagining things when it sees a growing number of professionals mastering a variety 
of cameras somewhat in the manner of a fine craftsman masters a variety of tools; or when 
it sees a growing number of serious amateurs using both tripod and hand-held cameras 
with equal facility. Each size has its role with special uses. M. W. 











“See Mr. Ince...” 


An important early movie-maker gets under way (1912-1914) 


by George Pratt 


FROM THE TOP OF THE CLIFF, within view of 
the Pacific beyond, the guide looked down. It 
was there in the canyon below—a Japanese vil- 
lage, yet not such a one as should have embel- 
lished the coast near Santa Monica in this winter 
of 1913. Here was a fragment of the Orient. 
Had the Santa Ynez range suddenly gone mad? 

The three men of the hunting party caught 
up with the guide. Staring, they descended 
through a segment of Switzerland, a Puritan 
village and colonies of several other nations. 
The party pushed on to the sea. There, anchored 
beyond the breakers, rode “an ancient brigan- 
tine of grandfather's time, with cutlass-armed 
men swarming over the sides. To complete this 
madhouse medley, a bunch of incoherent cow- 
boys wrangled on the sands of the beach.”! 

What then was all this? 

This was Inceville, heart of an 18,000-acre 
domain, where Thomas H. Ince was engaged 
in the making of the nearly 800 motion pictures 
which he directed or supervised until his death 
in 1924. 

An actor from a family of actors, Ince had 
left the stage in the Fall of 1910, and, after a 
year's experience directing films in New York 
and Cuba (including a number with Mary 
Pickford), had signed with another company 
and come to California. 

He was disillusioned with the “studio” in a 
former grocery store at Edendale, just outside 
of Los Angeles, where he was expected to direct 
for the New York Motion Picture Company. He 
also balked at the cowboy melodramas he was 
expected to grind out. (“They ride uphill on 


with a de luxe Western, a massacre, a Civil War film 


and a spectacle about an erupting volcano. 


Tuesday and downhill on Thursday,” he re- 
marked to his wife, who had accompanied him.) 

Before the month was out, he had persuaded 
his bosses to hire the entire Miller Bros. 101 
Ranch Wild West show, then wintering in the 
vicinity. This gave him, in addition to the stock 
company he had inherited and the leading lady 
and the cameraman he had brought with him 
from New York, a circusful of cowboys and 
Indians; horses, buffaloes and longhorns; tee- 
pees and covered wagons. 

With all of these he filmed a two-reel de luxe 
Western titled War on the Plains (released 
Feb. 23, 1912), praised for its “historical ac- 
curacy, correct costuming, perfect photogra- 
phy.” At last, said a review, “The history—the 
true history—of early life in the Wildest West is 
being written on the film . . . Some of the scenes 
are sublime in their grandeur; others are im- 
pressive in the number of people employed; 
others are startling in realism, and prolific in 
incident . .. [The] impression that it all leaves 
is that here we have looked upon a presentation 
of Western life that is real and that is true to 
life, and that we would like to see it again and 
again so as to absorb more of the details... ”? 

Up to this time, the whole American film 
industry had proceeded on the basis of the 
standard one-reel film, in spite of occasional 
longer releases. With a story which Ince felt 
needed extra footage for justice, War On The 
F jains was the first two-reeler the N. Y.M.P. Co. 
had issued. Its striking success emboldened 
them to announce that in the future they would 
make only two and three-reelers. 











Thomas H. Ince, behind cam- 
era, and Ray C. Smallwood, 
his cameramen, 1911. This 
combination produced some 
of the best of the early West- 
ern films. (Photograph cour- 
tesy Mrs. Thomas H. Ince.) 


The hills of Inceville: Real Sioux Indians espy the approach of Custer in Custer’s Last 
Fight, 1912. (Photograph courtesy Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences.) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE WHIFF OF A NEW TREND 


From the vantage point of historical perspective, to the top of which small hill Image 
occasionally climbs, the field of photography appears to be completely overrun with 
miniature cameras. Today the term “35mm photography” no longer refers merely to a 
size of film, but stands for a whole approach to camera work based on the small, hand- 
held instrument. Spontaneous gesture at any price stamps an overwhelming majority 
of today’s photographs. 

Pendulums swing, so do fashions in photography; hence it would not be surprising 
to see more photographers using 4x 5-inch cameras or even larger. Contact prints as 
large as 8x 10-inch, or even 16x 20-inch might regain favor with the professional. How 
monumental such cameras will seem for a while. 

One mark of this whiff of a trend is a new quarterly from Western Germany. Appearing 
in both English and German editions, handsomely printed, with superbly reproduced 
photographs, Grossbild Technik is lavish to say the least. The first issue stressed the ad- 
vantages of the larger camera over the small. What are these advantages? So many of us 
have forgotten—the beauty of continuous tone in a photograph ranks high among them, 
controlled depth of field a close second. And how refreshing it is to see a foreground 
made convincing because it is as sharp as middle ground and the distance. Looking at 
the reproductions in Grossbild Technik makes us realize how long it is since we have seen 
the work of photographers who delight in exploiting the tilts and swings of a view camera, 
those remarkable image controls which are omitted in the smaller cameras. 

From the historical perspective again it is observed that the miniature camera rage, 
which seems introduced but yesterday, has actually been around for twenty years. It is a 
shock to realize that the miniature camera has now become as classic as the ancient 
view camera! 

Another mark of the trend comes from editors who have expressed a nostalgia for the 
dimly remembered days of the sharp image; or who have held up the white handkerchief 
of surrender to the wave of pictures taken in, as one Broadway columnist quipped, 
“available darkness.” 

Another mark of the trend are recent speeches and articles by industrialists, normally 
reluctant to prophesy, who now seem happy to promise more sensitive emulsions in the 
near future. Every photographer will applaud the scientists who make these milestones 
possible on the road whose ultimate goal seems to be photography without light at all. 
On the other hand, increased emulsion sensitivity may also be used to obviate the illusion 
that the practice of minimum exposure and forced development is leadership in photog- 
raphy. Faster film speeds may encourage a return to unique photographic quality. They 
may also encourage a popular swing to the deliberately controlled techniques long asso- 
ciated with the larger cameras. 

Before Image descends again from the hill-top of historical perspective, it wonders if 
it is imagining things when it sees a growing number of professionals mastering a variety 
of cameras somewhat in the manner of a fine craftsman masters a variety of tools; or when 
it sees a growing number of serious amateurs using both tripod and hand-held cameras 


with equal facility. Each size has its role with special uses. M. W. 
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‘See Mr. Ince...” 


An important early movie-maker gets under way (1912-1914) 


by George Pratt 


FROM THE TOP OF THE CLIFF, within view of 
the Pacific beyond, the guide looked down. It 
was there in the canyon below—a Japanese vil- 
lage, yet not such a one as should have embel- 
lished the coast near Santa Monica in this winter 
of 1913. Here was a fragment of the Orient. 
Had the Santa Ynez range suddenly gone mad? 

The three men of the hunting party caught 
up with the guide. Staring, they descended 
through a segment of Switzerland, a Puritan 
village and colonies of several other nations. 
The party pushed on to the sea. There, anchored 
beyond the breakers, rode “an ancient brigan- 
tine of grandfather’s time, with cutlass-armed 
men swarming over the sides. To complete this 
madhouse medley, a bunch of incoherent cow- 
boys wrangled on the sands of the beach.”! 

What then was all this? 

This was Inceville, heart of an 18,000-acre 
domain, where Thomas H. Ince was engaged 
in the making of the nearly 800 motion pictures 
which he directed or supervised until his death 
in 1924. 

An actor from a family of actors, Ince had 
left the stage in the Fall of 1910, and, after a 
years experience directing films in New York 
and Cuba (including a number with Mary 
Pickford), had signed with another company 
and come to California. 

He was disillusioned with the “studio” in a 
former grocery store at Edendale, just outside 
of Los Angeles, where he was expected to direct 
for the New York Motion Picture Company. He 
also balked at the cowboy melodramas he was 
expected to grind out. (“They ride uphill on 
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with a de luxe Western, a massacre, a Civil War film 


and a spectacle about an erupting volcano. 


Tuesday and downhill on Thursday,” he re- 
marked to his wife, who had accompanied him.) 

Before the month was out, he had persuaded 
his bosses to hire the entire Miller Bros. 101 
Ranch Wild West show, then wintering in the 
vicinity. This gave him, in addition to the stock 
company he had inherited and the leading lady 
and the cameraman he had brought with him 
from New York, a circusful of cowboys and 
Indians; horses, buffaloes and longhorns; tee- 
pees and covered wagons. 

With all of these he filmed a two-reel de luxe 
Western titled War on the Plains (released 
Feb. 23, 1912), praised for its “historical ac- 
curacy, correct costuming, perfect photogra- 
phy.” At last, said a review, “The history—the 
true history—of early life in the Wildest West is 
being written on the film . . . Some of the scenes 
are sublime in their grandeur; others are im- 
pressive in the number of people employed; 
others are startling in realism, and prolific in 
incident ... [The] impression that it all leaves 
is that here we have looked upon a presentation 
of Western life that is real and that is true to 
life, and that we would like to see it again and 
again so as to absorb more of the details...” 

Up to this time, the whole American film 
industry had proceeded on the basis of the 
standard one-reel film, in spite of occasional 
longer releases. With a story which Ince felt 
needed extra footage for justice, War On The 
Plains was the first two-reeler the N. Y.M.P. Co. 
had issued. Its striking success emboldened 
them to announce that in the future they would 
make only two and three-reelers. 





Thomas H. Ince, behind cam- 
era, and Ray C. Smallwood, 
his cameraman, 1911. This 
combination produced some 
of the best of the early West- 
ern films. (Photograph cour- 
tesy Mrs. Thomas H. Ince.) 





The hills of Inceville: Real Sioux Indians espy the approach of Custer in Custer’s Last 


Fight, 1912. (Photograph courtesy Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences.) 
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They were not able to deliver completely on 
this promise in 1912. Some backsliding to single 
reels is recorded, but Ince did produce 27 
double reels and three three-reelers by the 
years end—more than twice the number from 
any competitor in the American film industry 
for the same period. 

This significant gesture toward the promo- 
tion of longer films which would not cramp 
narrative development, has hitherto passed 
completely unnoticed. It contrasts strikingly 
with the conservatism of the Biograph Com- 
pany, for instance, which in 1912 was holding 
its impatient master director, D. W. Griffith, to 
a one-reel limit except in three rare cases: A 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon, A Temporary Truce, A 
Pueblo Legend. 

The N.Y.M.P. Co. was now in a mood to 
listen when Ince suggested that they lease the 
18,000 acres of diversified scenery along the 
Pacific, where, as a result of a temporary agree- 





ment, War on the Plains had been filmed. Here, 
amid this “series of mountains, chasms and can- 
yons” fronting on the Pacific, a lone stage for 
interiors was erected (incorporating a real stone 
fireplace, a rare feature) and the great project 
which was eventually to grow into Inceville 
was under way. 

Film-making there was achieved at first un- 
der primitive conditions. The extras who played 
cowboys, soldiers and Indians lived on the 
grounds in tents and cabins. Secondary actors 
came out by bus from Venice, two miles away. 
The “leads” were carried 25 miles by car from 
Los Angeles. 

Water was pumped from the Pacific, stored 
by dam, and then released to sparkle along the 
river beds which had dried up in summer. It 
was also used to wet down the dust so that 
filmed Indian attacks would be visible. 

Ince immediately addressed himself with in- 
telligence and a fury of efficiency to all aspects 


Almost shoulder to shoulder, two units at Inceville film interiors in an open-air set-up, 
1913. Left, From the Shadows; right, A True Believer. Both were Civil War stories. 


(Photograph courtesy Mrs. Thomas H. Ince.) 
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Thomas Ince and William Eagleshirt. From an interview 
with this Indian, Ince got the idea of hiring the 101 Ranch 
Wild West show for which Eagleshirt worked. (Photograph 
courtesy William K. Everson.) 


of production. He directed and shot film all day, 
returned at seven in the evening to his Los 
Angeles bungalow, and spent time until the 
early morning hours preparing for the next day. 

The kitchen was outfitted to serve as a pro- 
jection room where he and his wife would cut 
and assemble scenes made a day previous, using 
a meat chopper clamp to hold the reel on the 
table or sink. She reeled out the film while he 
looked at it, and it ended up in a clothes basket 
on the floor. 

This done, he would work on scenarios, some 
constructed from information Mrs. Ince had 
gathered at the public library during the day. 

Ince’s second big film was Custer’s Last Fight 
(three reels), ready in June, 1912, but held 
over for October release. It was reviewed as “a 
marvelous achievement of the art. It would ap- 
pear that nothing has been spared in the at- 
tempt ... to make the picture scale all heights 
previously ascended by producers in points of 
costuming, setting, fireworks, and numbers of 
men and horses.”* 

For the first six months, until the summer of 
1912, Ince directed everything himself. 

His cameraman was Ray C. Smallwood, who 
had come with him from New York. Rarely had 
such skill as Smallwood’s been applied to pho- 
tographing a Western. This did not go unper- 
ceived. Said one reviewer: “The tone of the 
photographs is soft brown and in some of them 
there is a myopic Corot mistiness that is ex- 
tremely lovely.”* 


George Pratt ‘See Mr. Ince...” 


In June, 1912, Ince divided his company, 
retaining the major part for himself and allocat- 
ing the other part to Francis Ford, brother of 
the still very active director John Ford. Francis 
had had a role in War On The Plains, and as 
“Custer” (in streaming hair and whiskers) had 
gone down in the massacre of Custer’s Last 
Fight. 

With Ford ranging the hills of Santa Ynez 
and thus out of sight of Ince’s managerial eye 
some of the time, it became critically important 
to develop some way of supervising his film- 
making. The old scribbled notes in skeleton out- 
line would no longer do. The immediate solu- 
tion was the continuity or shooting script, brok- 
en down into scenes numbered in sequence, 
with the action of each scene described, the 
scenes contributing to a series of situations ar- 
ranged in logical order; lines for the actors to 
speak, indications of camera position. 

The eventual solution was the detailed shoot- 
ing script (such as the industry uses today), an 
elaboration of the first simple scripts where the 
action was stated mostly in a series of declara- 
tive sentences. 

The script system was not invented by Ince, 
but it was developed by him to an exceptional 
degree, working with Richard V. Spencer, his 
first scenario editor, and William H. Clifford. 
All the early scripts carry Ince’s name as co- 
author. A large number of these has survived, 
thanks to John E. Allen of Park Ridge, New 


The Colonel’s Ward, 1912. J. Barney Sherry usually 
played the dignified role of Indian chief, colonel or sher- 
iff. (Photograph courtesy Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
& Sciences.) 
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Jersey, who has generously given the writer 
access to his private collection and lent key 
examples for study. Most of them are burned 
brown at the edges—evidence of the brush fires 
that several times roared through Inceville. 
After the summer of 1912, every film at Ince- 
ville went into production from a prepared 
script, no matter who directed it. Ford was the 
first of Ince’s assisting directors. He was re- 
placed when he left in January, 1913. But in 
scarcely more than a year, Ince had assembled 
and trained a staff of six directors. The scripts 
became his proxies, directing the directors, 
written usually without any particular regard for 
who would eventually execute the films, dealt 
out at conferences like cards. “The story,” in the 
early days of the Ince organization, “was the 
thing.” Actors and actresses were not advertised. 
Some time after the middle of 1913, Ince 
appears to have ceased directing entire films 
himself, but he retained thorough control of 
Inceville production. Even though vice-presi- 





dent and general manager of the N. Y.M.P. Co., 
he cut and assembled each and every film him- 
self. His cutting was famous—economical and 
incisive—and with it, he left his personal mark 
on three brands of film his company made: Kay- 
Bee, Broncho and Domino. 

In 1913 he stabilized production at about 
16 to 20 reels a month, mostly in two-reelers. 
But by this time the popularity of the Western 
film—the general rage since 1910—was fading, 
and it had become necessary to vary the sched- 
ule. Ince chose Civil War, Puritan, Irish, and 
Japanese stories. These were all of the “rugged” 
type, appealing mainly to men. 

As a special release he filmed The Battle of 
Gettysburg, five reels in length, his first full- 
evening film, and his only long film of the year. 
Eight cameras were turned simultaneously on 
each of the big battle scenes. This was to safe- 
guard Ince’s most expensive outlay to date 
against the necessity of re-takes: the eight hun- 


Advertisement from The Moving Picture World, Feb. 1, 1913. Direction: Francis Ford. 


In this film, Charles Ray played his first important role. 


KAY-BEE THRILLING FEATURES 





TWO REELS 


“THE FAVORITE SON” 
A sensational and thrilling war story, in which Jim, the favorite son, is a coward at heart. 
Bill, saves him from disgrace by acts of self-sacrifice on the battle-field, and gives Jim his 


FEB. 7 


His brother, 
chance for 


liberty when they are held prisoners. Jim repays this kindness by telling Molly, whom Bill loves, that 
his brother died in prison and persuades her to marry him. On the dav of the wedding Bill comes home in 
time to protect his village from a band of guerrillas, who are driven off in a fierce hand-to-hand fight 
and while running away from danger Jim is struck by a stray bullet and killed. wis 


N. Y. MOTION PICTURE CQ. 10S, 4°88, Bumpinc, New york crry 
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dred extra men employed the first week could 
easily have sent costs soaring. And also to accu- 
mulate combat footage for later Civil War films. 

The Battle of Gettysburg, opening in New 
York June 1, 1913, presented “war scenes on a 
larger scale than ever before attempted on the 
screen. No amount of printed description could 
bring home, as does this picture, the magnitude 
of the Battle of Gettysburg and the terrible 
slaughter it brought. Thomas H. Ince... may 
properly regard it as his masterpiece... If a 
cameraman had been on the side line during the 
actual battle, his film could scarcely have given 
a more effective impression . . . ; it is a wonder- 
ful visualization of the greatest battle in 
American history.”® 

Meanwhile the scripts were becoming more 
personal in tone and more detailed in their 


George Pratt ‘‘See Mr.Ince..."’ 


treatment of the action. The director's prob- 
lems are now anticipated, and those that require 
discussion carry the instruction: “See Mr. Ince.” 
Like a ballad’s refrain, the phrase recurs from 
script to script. 

“See Mr. Ince...about the Slavic make-up 

.about faking or building the Viking Ship 
and longboats ... about cast of characters and 
have him pick suitable types... about arrang- 
ing for permission to use City Press Room of 
‘Examiner... Wait for snow on Mt. Wilson. 
Then take snow scenes first. Finish rest of story 
afterward. See Mr. Ince about this.” 

The scripts in the Allen collection contain 
many delightful and practical comments apro- 
pos of the narrative at hand. “This must be put 
on like a two-dollar production,” they will say, 
or “Make the fight in the dance hall a bear.” 


The real stone fireplace, Ince's pride, as background for a scene in A Frontier Child, 
1912. Right, Francis Ford, brother of the present-day director John Ford. Left, Mildred 
Harris. She later became Mrs. Charles Chaplin. (Photograph courtesy Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts & Sciences.) 
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The Penalty, 1912. (Above) The women and children, left behind in the fort, explode 
a mine of gunpowder to halt the attacking Indians, disguised as soldiers. 


The Little Turncoat, 1912-13. (Below) The Confederate general, left, seizes the flag 
from his fatally wounded color bearer. (Photographs courtesy Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts & Sciences.) 
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They are patiently instructive: “You will find 
quite a few illustrated books in the Los Angeles 
Public Library dealing on early Viking life. 
Many of these are illustrated and will be a big 
help on costuming and props. Most of these 
books are in the juvenile department and can 
be taken home with the use of library cards.” 

They give general advice: “Be sure and have 
beautiful rock sets in Topango | Canyon]; have 
good riders, ones who can make quick getaway; 
arrange to take your riding scenes all together, 
so that you can return the men to the other 
directors .. . | Take] as much care with the busi- 
ness, sets and detail as with the three reel sto- 
ries, as so much depends on quality in these 
small stories.” 

Or they may address a specific person: “Show 
terrific ride of Indians—Turn camera slowly, 
Smallwood.” (A camera hand-cranked in lei- 
surely tempo quickens motion on the screen.) 

The most observant member of the hunting 
party that from the top of the cliff looked down 
on Ince’s villages of many nations in December, 
1913, was William E. Wing. It was on this visit 
that he gave Inceville its name. He also pub- 
lished a full account of both the area and Ince 
(The New York Dramatic Mirror, Dec. 24, 1913, 
page 34). 


George Pratt ‘‘See Mr. Ince..." 


This account indicates clearly what expan- 
sion had taken place since the single stage had 
been built a year previous. “Ince now is the 
proud manager of an organization as complete 
as a municipality,” Wing wrote. Shops stood 
ready to manufacture props and costumes. From 
$35,000 worth of buildings, productive vege- 
table gardens stretched away to “feed the mul- 
titudes.” And strewn in the hills were the set- 
tings for foreign costume plays. 

Above all, Wing admired the “system with 
every-minute efficiency’ —Ince supervised prep- 
arations long in advance, and saw that each 
director received his shooting script three weeks 
ahead of time. When the date to start the film 
arrived, Wing noted, “the costumes are on the 
hooks of the tailor shop; locations are ready, 
props are on hand and the producer has had 
much time to familiarize himself with the 
script.” In Inceville parlance “producer” meant 
“director.” 

As to that “human dynamo” Ince himself: 
“Not only does he personally superintend the 
manufacturing, building and production of his 
mammoth studio, but he sits with Scenario Edi- 
tor Richard Spencer many hours each week, 
hammering ideas into shape or building up 
chosen photoplays...He also cuts the film 


View of Inceville, 1917. By this time the Pacific beach front was heavily settled with 


dummy villages. 
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turned out in the canyon to the tune of about 
8,000 feet a week. The initiated will read these 
statements with doubting eyes, but they must 
stand as facts.” 

The barkentine which the Wing party saw 
bobbing at anchor under a burden of pirates 
was the three-masted “Fremont of New York,” 
built in Philadelphia in 1850. It was a new ac- 
quisition, and it was shortly to be used in Ince’s 
next big feature, the crown of his work so far. 
This was the Japanese spectacle film The Wrath 
of the Gods, in six reels, begun Jan. 27, 1914, 
finished Feb. 13. 

The script resulted from two events: Ince’s 
signing of the Japanese actress, Tsuru Aoki, and 
her company of 20 native players late in 1913; 
and an actual earthquake on the Japanese island 
of Sakura in January, 1914. Also participating 
in the film are Sessue Hayakawa (usually re- 
membered for his later roles as the young lover, 
but here wearing crepe whiskers as the heroine's 





Tsuru Aoki as Toya San in The Wrath of The Gods, 1914. 
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The face of Sessue Hayakawa in The Courtship of O San, 
1914, recalls the actor prints of the Japanese artist Sharaku. 


father) and Frank Borzage, destined for greater 
celebrity as a director. 

The Wrath of the Gods script is one of the 
most absorbing in the Allen collection. It begins 
with this note in red capital letters: “SEE MR. 
INCE ABOUT ALL THE VOLCANIC STUFF, 
MAKEUPS, ETC.” 

Throughout, it calls for a poetic use of tinting 
of the film. The opening scenes, as the script 
indicates, are black and white, but when the 
first climax, the typhoon at sea, strikes, the 
script calls for “Tint Sundown.” 

“Show the boatswain and couple of 
other sailors lashed to mast. Have one 
of them all in, while his companion 
beside him tries to support him. Show 
the fury of the storm, water thrown in 
as before. IN ALL THESE WATER 
SCENES MIX A COUPLE OF 
BUCKETS OF GOOD THICK SOAP 
SUDS. Have soap suds thick enough 
to lay on boards over the side line. Use 
bellows and blow soap suds into the 
picture, with water. Give impression 
of foam. Have bucket of good white 
salt. Throw handful of salt in once 
and a while for ATMOSPHERE.” 

The last we see of the storm, it is “Tint Moon- 
light.” After the typhoon has subsided, the 





screen shows the fishing hut where Toya San 
(Miss Aoki) and her father live. It is “Tint 
Night,” which dissolves slowly into “Tint Dawn,” 
as we see the beach on which the American 
sailor Tom Wilson (Mr. Borzage) has been 
washed up, half dead. 

The central portion of the film was not tinted: 
Toya San falls in love with Wilson, but to marry 
would be to defy a curse on her family which 
says it is to die out, childless. If she disobeys, 
the gods will speak, awakening the volcano. 
Toya San renounces her religion and marries 
Wilson, while an angry mob, too late to prevent 
the marriage, fires her hut at “Tint Sundown,” 
and kills her father, who, like her, has embraced 
Christianity. 

Toya San and her husband discover the 
double tragedy under cover of “Tint Night.” 
Then, for the first and only time in the film, 
there is a change of tint in the middle of a 
scene. The camera is surveying the volcanic 
peak during “Tint Moonlight” when suddenly, 
the wrath of the gods aroused, the screen flares 
into “Tint Red”: lava shoots into the sky and 
pours out from the crater onto the village on 
the slope below. 


“Show young Japanese and Japanese 
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girl rush into picture, huddle against 
side—they hide their eyes in fright— 
they are panting . . . as if out of breath 
—have an inclined board just off side 
of camera—pour barrel of kalsomime 
over same so that it hits the ground 
and runs around and over the feet of 
these two—get over the idea that lava 
has reached them... Show the mob 
of Japanese rushing towards camera— 
pandemonium ... Use a bit of ingen- 
uity. Don’t leave it all to the author.” 

From here to the end, it is “Tint Red.” The 
village is utterly engulfed, but Toya San and 
Wilson escape to a boat in the harbor. 

The impact of this film on audiences of 1914 
appears to have been tremendous. Credit goes 
to Ince’s supervision, to Reginald Barker’s di- 
rection and Raymond B. West's spectacular ef- 
fects. “The coming of the typhoon is described 
on the screen not at all in titles, but all in pic- 
tures, a difficult feat, which required uncommon 
skill in direction... | Extraordinary fidelity] 
characterizes the screen depiction of the floods 
of fire and lava descending in never-ending 
torrents from the angry craters ...I never saw 
an audience more plainly moved than the 


The Wrath of the Gods: Toya San listens while Tom Wilson (Frank Borzage) tries to 
convert her father (Sessue Hayakawa, center) to Christianity. 
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thousands that sat in the Strand [Theatre] 
watching the kaleidoscope of elemental rage,” 
was the report of Moving Picture World.® 

Another observer spoke of “triumphs of pho- 
tography and directing resource. From every 
possible angle these scenes of devastation were 
photographed. Close-up views alternate with 
long-distance panoramas... ”? 

None of the four major films here—War on 
The Plains, Custer’s Last Fight, The Battle of 
Gettysburg, The Wrath of the Gods—is known 
to exist now. Along with so many others on 
perishable nitrate, they may have deteriorated 
beyond recovery. 

There has been haphazard survival of some 
of the Ince two-reelers of this period, and of 
some of the later feature films. The best of these 
indicate that the reputation of Thomas H. Ince 
has suffered unmerited decline. They support 


The Wrath of the Gods: volcanic destruction begins. 





the assertion of Julian Johnson that Ince at his 
height exhibited “that peculiarly individual 
force, that rugged human power” that make his 
niche “a distinctly individual one that no one 
else can fill.”8 
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SCENE 182. FLASH of CRATER OF VOLCANO IN ACTION. TINT RED 





Top of mountap spluttering, throwing up rocks, lava flowing down 


over the sides. : _ . es 
rd Le | Sree 7. 


SCENR 183 RAIL OF VESSEL. TINT RED ‘ae 








Toya San lowers the glasses - with one hand she gives them to the 
officer and puts her other arm across her eyes = staggers - Tom 
puts a supporting arm around her, peints off over water - flaming 
material,ashes, sroke, ete in background - smoke blown in. lightly 
Tom speaks - insert title - ait 





"YOUR GODS MAY BH POWFRFUL, TOYA SAN, EUT 
MINE HAS PROVED HIS OMNIPOTENCE. YOU ARE 
SAVED “(0 PERPETUATE YOUR RACE." 


Back to action - officer looking off through spy glass - the girl 
lays her head on Tom's breast as he clasps her in his arms, and 
bows his head over her, DISSOLVE OUT. 


NOTE-- Give this scene to Mr. West and let him try 
it straight and with double exposure. Take the group 
first against a black cloth with a stfong mirror 3 
light thrown on their fuces, which are seen in profije 
Double expose the suggestion of rail and rigging, 
also cloud effect in background, so that when picture 
is completed, the faces of Toya San and Tom will be ! 
seen clear enough to depict emotions. 


NCTE-- Experiment with regard to ashes; take a 
lot of newspapers, burn them until nothing is left 
but the ash; let them cool, try throwing these 
over the scenes and think it will give you a very 
good effect of falling ashes and dust; use very 
fine dust which can be gathered from roads which a 
should be used with the ashes. In the pand@monium 
scenes right after start of same, see that the faces 
of the people, also their clothes are well dusted; 
have some with half blackened faces as if they md 
fought their way out of dangerous places; any other 
good spectacular effects that you can think of 

with relation to lava, ashes or earthquake can be 
mide and inserted in this story as this part of the 
story is irrelevant to the main plot; if you thirk 
of anything, mention it, whether it be on land or. 
water and get Mr. Ince's opinion ot 


ie 





The Wrath of the Gods: last page of the shooting script, with suggestions for effects. 
After the volcano erupts, the scenes of devastation are tinted red. (Script page courtesy 
John E. Allen.) 





Spin, Please, 
Madam Photographer 


Two experiences that illustrate the credo 
of a photo-reporter. 


by Margaret Bourke-White 


IMMEDIATELY UPON MY ARRIVAL IN INp1A, I 
went to Gandhi's camp to take his picture. Life 
had assigned me to do a photo essay on India’s 
leaders and naturally I went to the greatest first. 
Having always thought of Gandhi as the epi- 
tome of simplicity I was a bit surprised to find 
I had to go through several secretaries. 

When I reached the last and chief secretary 
I explained my mission: I had come to take 
photographs of the Mahatma spinning. 

“Do you know how to spin?” asked Gandhi's 
secretary. 

“I didn’t come to spin with the Mahatma. I 
came to photograph the Mahatma spinning.” 

“How can you possibly understand the sym- 
bolism of Gandhi at his spinning wheel,” said 
the secretary, “how can you comprehend the 
inner meaning of the wheel unless you first 
master the principles of spinning?” 

It was useless for me to protest that I had a 
deadline to meet, that this very evening the 
package of film must be at the airport to be 
placed on a certain transoceanic plane, that it 
would be met at the air field on arrival in New 
York, rushed to the Life photo lab, processed 
through the night. In the morning, a scant 
forty-eight hours after the taking of the photo- 
graphs, finished prints of the Mahatma at his 
spinning would be lying on the Life Editors’ 
desks. 

Brushing aside these unessentials, Gandhi's 
secretary returned unmoved to his central thesis: 
spinning instruction first; photographs after- 
wards. I was trapped. 

“How long does it take to learn to spin?” I 
asked wearily. 
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“That,” Gandhi's secretary replied, “depends 
on one’s quotient of intelligence.” 

Plainly there was nothing to do but plead 
for a spinning lesson without delay. It did not 
help my opinion of my own I.Q. to see how 
clumsy I was at the spinning wheel, constantly 
entangling myself in the most awkward man- 
ner, time after time breaking the thread. I tried 
to cover my confusion: “The spinning wheel 
and the camera, they are both handcrafts.” 

Finally my instructor decided I could spin 
well enough to be brought into the presence of 
the Mahatma. There were two injunctions I 
must faithfully follow. I must not speak to the 
Mahatma as this was Monday, his day of si- 
lence. I must not use any form of artificial light, 
as Gandhi disliked it. I could see from the out- 
side that Gandhi's hut was going to be very dark 
indeed. I pleaded with the secretary to allow me 
to use my lighting equipment and finally he 
allotted me three peanut flash bulbs. 

Inside the hut, which was even darker than I 
expected, I found Gandhi seated on the floor, 
spinning in total silence. I took the first shot 
and immediately knew by the lagging of the 
shutter that lens and bulb had not synchronized. 
I decided to hoard my two remaining bulbs and 
take a few time exposures, an attempt which 
was quickly abandoned when my tripod “froze” 
with one leg at its minimum and two at their 
maximum length. Before using the second bulb 
I checked the apparatus with the utmost care. 
When Gandhi made a most beautiful movement 
with his hand drawing the thread I pushed the 
trigger and was reassured by the sound. Every- 
thing had worked perfectly. Then I noticed I 
had forgotten to pull the slide. 

I risked the third peanut. It worked. Stum- 
bling out into the daylight with my balky 
equipment in my arms, I was now in complete 
accord with Gandhi's secretary. Spinning wheels 
could take priority over cameras any time. 

The secretary's attitude toward me had also 
changed. I had done some spinning. I had been 
in the presence of the Mahatma. I “belonged.” 
Would I like to see a demonstration of spinning 
on Mahatma’s own spinning wheel, the portable 
wheel he used when he was traveling, the 
secretary inquired courteously. I would enjoy 
that very much, I replied. I enjoyed it even 
more than I had anticipated, for in the middle 
of the secretary's demonstration the spinning 
wheel fell to pieces. 











Translated into the many situations a photog- 
rapher must meet, I feel that the rule set up by 
Gandhi's secretary is still a good one: If you 
want to photograph a man spinning, give some 
thought to why he spins. Understanding for 
a photographer is as important as the equip- 
ment he uses. I have always believed that what 
goes on unseen in back of the lens is just as 
important as what goes on in front of it. In the 
case of Gandhi, the spinning wheel was laden 
with meaning—for millions of Indians it was 
the symbol of the fight for independence which 
Gandhi successfully led. Photography, far from 
being the mechanical medium which some peo- 
ple consider it, is a highly selective medium. 
Many choices are possible. The photographer 
must have understanding so he can make mean- 
ingful choices and it is his high responsibility 
to make true ones. In many situations the 
camera becomes the actual interpreter of his- 
tory, which is, I feel, the noblest role the camera 
can fill. 


When Life assigned me to do “A Helicopter 
Look at the U.S.A.,” I soon found out that 
making a helicopter picture look like one is a 
very subtle thing. Taken too high it will be 
undistinguishable from the more conventional 
airplane photograph and taken too low will 
look like a shot from a building or a bridge. The 
important element, I decided, was to have that 
little nugget of life which one never sees from 
the higher flying conventional aircraft. It should 
have that between heaven and earth view. Or 
as one of my editors of Life put it as I left for 
the job: “Maggie, bring back things that God 
and only a few sea gulls have ever seen before.” 
When I -began working over the rim of the 
Pacific on our West Coast I was enchanted with 
the endless interlacing of scalloped waves, but 
I felt that pure wave patterns were not enough 
for my purpose. The sun was low. My pilot was 
just turning the aircraft homeward when we 
spotted two horsemen, interesting specks of 
life, but not in the composition where I could 
use them to advantage. As soon as we landed 
I telephoned a riding academy and explained 
to the riding master that I wished 8 or 10 horses 
with riders and I wanted them to be at a certain 
spot on the beach at a certain time when the 
shadows would be long. I would check the 
time of sunset and the tides. Communications 
with the horsemen would be very important 
to the success of the photographs. Over the 
phone, the riding master and I worked out 





Mahatma Gandhi by Margaret Bourke-White 


signals. If I waved a red rag that meant: go in 
the opposite direction. Green meant: canter. 
Blue: the horses should scatter. White: they 
should draw into a more compact group. And 
so on. It must have been a strange sight, the 
little chopper with its waving colored rags— 
but the riders, and I think the horses too, un- 
derstood the signals and it all worked well. 

A time comes in every photo essay when the 
photographer begins to participate to a very 
great degree. In some cases you feel you have 
stepped right into the lives of the people you 
are photographing. Sometimes you participate 
more thian you expect to do, which is what hap- 
pened with me when I was working with the 
Navy on helicopter rescue techniques. 

I wanted to photograph a rescue and I spent 
several days at the Navy airbase on Chesapeake 
Bay, my equipment ready so I could dash off 
in the rescue chopper at a moment’s notice. 
But no one needed to be rescued that week so 
the Navy set up a simulated rescue for me to 
photograph. We would work with two heli- 
copters. The rescue would be done by one and 
I would take my pictures from the other. In the 
midst of the simulated rescue our own helicop- 
ter, for reasons unknown, began sinking down- 
ward like a thrashing, wounded bird till we 
crashed into the sea. The other helicopter came 
to our aid and from then on it was a routine 
rescue—just like the ones I had photographed. 
The fact I had been photographing rescue tech- 
niques step by step I am sure saved my life for 
I knew almost subconsciously what to do. But 
there were no pictures from that day’s work for 
my five cameras, the exposed film in them rolled 
to the bottom of the sea. 
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INDEX TO RESOURCES Daguerre, continued 


DAGUERRE’S APPARATUS 


Anybody with a modicum of mechanical skill 
could make apparatus just like Daguerre’s, and 
take pictures with it, by following explicitly the 
directions he printed in his instruction manual. 
Besides a camera, two special devices were 
needed: the “coating box,” used to sensitize the 
silvered-copper plates, and the “mercurializing 
box,” used to develop them over hot mercury 
after exposure. Fixing was done simply by pour- 
ing a solution from a bottle over the plate; for 
the washing a special metal trough was devised. 

There were several optical instrument makers 
in Paris who carried the apparatus in stock. One 
of these was Alphonse Giroux, a relative of 
Daguerre’s. As a sales attraction, Daguerre gave 
Giroux the exclusive right to state that the ap- 
paratus he sold was guaranteed by the inventor. 





CAMERA, built to Daguerre’s specifications by 
Alphonse Giroux. Cromer Coll. (Neg. 2689). 
For plates 16.5 x 21.5 cm. (6% x 8% inches, 
long afterwards known as “whole plates.”) 
Telescoping boxes, birdseye mahogany ve- 
neer. H. 31.5 cm.; W. 87 cm.; L. 51 cm. Re- 
movable ground glass with mirror hinged at 
bottom, and held at 45° by hook to enable 
user to see image right side up. On left-hand 
side, framed label with signature of Daguerre 
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(Neg. 263). “Translation: No apparatus is 
guaranteed if it does not bear the signature 
of M. Daguerre and the seal of M. Giroux. 
The Daguerreotype, made under the direc- 
tion of the inventor in Paris by Alph. Giroux 
et Cie., Rue du Coq St. Honoré, No. 7.” 

LENS: brass mounted 40-cm. achromatic tele- 
scopic objective of plano-convex exterior 
form, about 8.25 cm. diameter, mounted 
back-to-front with plane side towards the 
subject, and with a 2.4 cm. diameter fixed 
stop. (Thus giving, in modern terms, an ef- 
fective aperture of f[17). Despite the fact 
that the front of the lens mount is engraved 
“Le Daguerreotype Chez Alphonse Giroux et 
Comp. a Paris,” it is believed that the lens 
was ground by Chevalier. (See Rudolph 
Kingslake, “First Daguerreotype Lenses,” 
Image, May, 1953..) 

PLATE HOLDER, to replace ground glass at time 
of exposure: shallow box with double, hinged 
lid. Quarter circles of brass, one fastened to 
each lid, protrude through plate holder, en- 
abled operator to open doors inside camera 
when holder is in position. 

COATING BOX. Pine box, with hinged lid, H. 22 
cm., W. 28 cm., D. 22 cm. Interior of box in 
shape of inverted, truncated cone. Plate is 
supported at top of box, silver surface down- 
wards. Fumes from a wooden cup of iodine 
coat plate, forming light-sensitive silver io- 
dide. Cromer Coll. 

DEVELOPING APPARATUS. Mahogany box on four 
legs, with hinged lid: H. 56 cm.; W. 26 cm.; 
D. 25 cm. Plate rests diagonally on slanting 
stops in upper part of box. Iron pot (forming 
bottom of box), filled with mercury, was 
heated by alcohoi lamp. Thermometer on side 
registered temperature. Glass window at 

















George Eastman House Collections 





front allowed operator to judge development 
of plate. Cromer Coll. (Neg. 2690). 


In addition to the apparatus described above, 
the George Eastman House possesses a com- 
plete set of similar apparatus, manufactured by 
Giroux, and sold by Daguerre’s agent Francois 
Gouraud in Boston, on April 15, 1839, as the 
bill of sale (Neg. 2692) attests. 

The camera is identical in size to that described 
above, but is of light wood, does not bear the 
label with Daguerre’s signature, and the plate 
holder was remodelled so that it is closed by a 
single hinged lid, rather than the double type 
specified by Daguerre. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE BY DAGUERRE 





PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER. 5.7 x 10.8 cm. Cromer 
Coll. (Neg. 1405). The only known daguerre- 
otype signed by Daguerre. The signature, 
scratched in the lower left-hand corner of the 
silvered plate, is invisible when the daguerre- 
otype is held so that the image can be seen 
as a positive. By raking light, however, the 
signature is clearly visible. Albert D. Osborn, 
the noted handwriting expert, compared the 
enlarged photograph of the signature (illus- 
trated below; Neg. 2693) with that on an 
authentic letter by Daguerre; in his opinion 
the two are by the same hand. The sitter has 
not been identified. 
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Pictures from the Collection 


Daguerreotype of the City Hall of Toulouse, 
France, and the Place du Capitole, taken on 
Feb. 27, 1840, by Barthélemy-Urbain Bianchi 
(1821-1898), a Toulouse optical instrument 
maker. The exposure, at noon with good sun, 
was 10 minutes. The plate is of the size specified 
by Daguerre (6% x 8% inches), and was undoubt- 
edly exposed in a camera identical to the one 
bearing the signature of Daguerre in the George 
Eastman House collection (see page 114). 

This daguerreotype is the oldest in the George 
Eastman House collection, and is one of the 
earliest ever made. Contemporary critics de- 
lighted in the wealth of detail shown in these 
first daguerreotypes. Wrote Edgar Allen Poe 
in 1840: “In truth the daguerreotyped plate is 
infinitely more accurate in its representation 
than any painting by human hands. If we 
examine a work of ordinary art, by means of a 
powerful microscope, all traces of resemblance 
to nature will disappear—but the closest scru- 
tiny of the photographic drawing discloses only 
a more absolute truth, a more perfect identity 
of aspect with the thing represented.” 

At noon the Place du Capitole in Toulouse 
was undoubtedly buzzing with activity. But 
only the inactive few—loungers and sentries— 
left their mark on Bianchi’s plate. Due to the 
long exposure, those who were active left only 
ghost images of their presence. 

To judge from the black amorphous mass 
beneath the row of pictures hung on the wall 
of the City Hall, although lots of people stopped 
to look at the pictures, nobody stayed more 
than ten minutes. 

The original daguerreotype is weak in tones. 
The reproduction is made from a copy photo- 
graph, in which the contrast has been increased. 
Like all early daguerreotypes, the original image 
is reversed, as in a mirror: the reproduction 
has been reversed. 
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BOOK AND ARTICLE REVIEWS 


EXACTA PHOTOGRAPHY by Jacob Deschin, San 
Francisco, Camera Craft Publishing Co., 1955. 182 
pp. 259 Illust. $4.95. 

In Exakta Photography Jacob Deschin con- 
tinues his series of books of photography by 
brands of camera. The series started in 1951 
with his 35mm. Photography. The fortunate 
style and format have remained the same. The 
Exakta and the Exa, both 35mm. single-lens 
reflex cameras, are covered thoroughly. Since 
the two cameras are complex ones and can be 
used for a great variety of photography, con- 
siderable space is given to the description of the 
cameras proper. The book is written for the per- 
son who has recently bought one of the two 
cameras and who is, presumably, just starting 
in photography, consequently, basic material 
on filters, exposure and processing is included. 
The advanced man is not overlooked; three 
pages explain exposure data for Moon and Sun; 
two chapters are written by guest writers; one 
on “Nature Photography” by Lynwood M. 
Chase and one on “Medical Photography” by 
Julius Weber. 

The photographs, as customary in this series, 
are often excellent and selected with an eye 
on emotional content. Apparently fewer pho- 
tographers use the Exakta and there seems to 
have been fewer outstanding pictures from 
which to choose. Harold Feinstein stars with 
several pictures, Lou Bernstein with one of a 
young man and a Siamese cat. 


AVAILABLE LIGHT, edited by George Wright, New 
York, American Photographic Book Publishing Co., 
1955. 181 pp. 80 Illust. $5.00. 

Ten authors contribute to this symposium on 
the subject of available light. They include 
photo magazine editor Jacquelyn Judge, news- 
paper photographer Sam Falk, travel photog- 
rapher Fritz Henle, magazine portraitist Dan 
Weiner, and world stroller Henri Cartier- 
Bresson. It’s lively. 

The semantic puzzles that most of the writers 
get into over the term “available light” fre- 
quently rises to humorous heights. The name 
of technician Ralph Baum’s piece is a mild ex- 
ample, “Developing available light negatives.” 
Did anyone ever develop an UNavailable light 
negative? But heavy or light negatives aside, the 
unfortunate term is actually a name for an atti- 
tude towards photography rather than any kind 
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of lighting. 

Definitions are in order and are given. A 
definition of the practical side appears in a cap- 
tion ,“Available light work is usually associated 
with small cameras, but it can be used with 
any equipment, even view cameras.” As Alice 
might have asided to the teacup, “Even the 
dodos did it.” Jacquelyn Judge defines the light 
side as, “so long as it isn’t photoflood, flash bulb, 
or electronic flash, it’s available.” And Suzanne 
Szasz asks, “But isn’t daylight, even outdoors, 
‘available light?” The editor missed a wonder- 
ful opportunity to reprint a Broadway colum- 
nist’s article that singled out “available dark- 
ness” as a target. 

The book as a whole might be criticized as 
an artificial build-up bringing novelty to an ap- 
proach as old as photography itself. But the 
term is justified by the recent popularity of the 
trend. It is as good a name as any other to 
identify a general revolt against light brought 
in on the back of the photographer. As these 
authors explain, this change of trend is made 
possible by the recent spectacular advances 
in film speeds. 

Available Light is loaded with sensible writ- 
ing about sensible photography and it is pleas- 
ant to read a book both solid and wreathed 
around with humor, even if some of the latter 
is unintentional. 


KODACHROME AND EKTACHROME by Fred Bond, 
FPSA. San Francisco, Camera Craft Publishing Com- 
pany, 1955. 252 pp. 196 Illust. $8.75. 

This is the fourth edition of Fred Bond’s well 
known textbook on color photography, enlarged 
and brought up to date. It not only covers Koda- 
chrome and Ektachrome films, as might be in- 
ferred from the title, but also all other Kodak 
negative and positive materials. A chapter is 
included on making color prints and on the use 
of the Flexichrome process. The book is illus- 
trated with 16 large color plates and 180 black 
and white photographs and drawings. 





An enterprising Philadelphian photographer 
has put several active catfish, or hornpouts, into 
his washing tank, and by stirring them up occa- 
sionally, succeeds in keeping up a healthy cir- 
culation, not only in the fish but also in the 
prints. The fish are said to thrive on hypo and 
the prints are well washed. Great is the progress 
of invention! 

American Journal of Photography, 1863 








LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, JR., AND LEOPOLD MANNES, 
by Glenn E. Matthews. PSA JOURNAL, XXI (October, 
1955), 33-34. 

Mannes and Godowsky, co-inventors of the 
Kodachrome process of color photography, first 
became interested in photography as a hobby 
in 1916, when they were fellow students at 
school. After experimenting with additive color 
processes, they began to explore the use of 
multilayered films for a subtractive process. In 
1923 they worked out a procedure for process- 
ing double-coated plates by a method of con- 
trolled diffusion. By 1927 they experimented 
with a two-color system in one layer, but on 
joining the Kodak Research Laboratories in 
1930 they returned to the multilayer techniques. 

Working in makeshift laboratories, they pre- 
pared their plates by removing the emulsion 
from currently available plates and recoating 
them. Dr. C. E. K. Mees of the Eastman Kodak 
Research Laboratories, then undertook to make 
special coatings for the experimenters. In 1930 
they joined the staff of the Kodak Research 
Laboratories, and in 1935 Kodachrome film 
was introduced to the public. Further researches 
of Mannes and Godowsky, in collaboration with 
the staff of the Research Laboratories, led to the 
introduction of Kodacolor film and prints, Ekta- 
color film, and Eastman Color Negative-35mm 
film. In 1939 Mannes and Godowsky left the 
Laboratories. Mannes is President of Mannes 
College of Music, and Godowsky is continuing 
research in color photography. 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
TAKEN BY THE DAGUERREOTYPE 


Yes, there are her features! her brow, 
and her hair, 

And her eyes, with a look so seraphic, 

Her nose, and her mouth, with the smile 
that is there, 

Truly caught by the Art Photographic! 


Yet why should she borrow such aid of the skies, 
When by many a bosom’s confession, 
Her own lovely face, and the light of her eyes, 
Are sufficient to make an impression? 

Tuomas Hoop, 1844. 


LETTERS TO EDITORS 


In his article Photoflash 62 Years Ago [Image 
Vol. IV, No. 7] Dr. Eugene Wightman con- 
cluded that “The later lamps were really not 
much more than refinements and improvements 
on the earlier one, with foil substituted for mag- 
nesium wire.” I, too, am of the opinion that 
substituting a foil for the magnesium wire, as 
practised by Ostermeier and previously to that 
suggested by myself, does not improve upon the 
principle used by Chauffour. 

There is, however, a major principle differ- 
ence between the systems used by Chauffour 
and myself. Chauffour used a coiled magnesium 
wire in a glass globe filled with oxygen. As was 
to be expected and was already noticed by Bou- 
tan, as a result of the high temperatures the gas 
pressure increased to the point of bursting or, in 
the case of powerful flashes, exploding the 
globe. As specified in both my patents, my im- 
provement upon Chaffour’s system consists of 
burning a proportional mixture of magnesium 
powder with an oxygen carrier in a vacuum; 
that is, burning a magnesium wire in an atmos- 
phere of diluted oxygen. In the latter method 
excessive gas expansion is avoided, since simul- 
taneously with its expansion the oxygen dissi- 
pates owing to its combustion with the mag- 
nesium. Hence the shattering of the glass globe 
through gas pressure is eliminated. 

Neither Chauffour’s magnesium wire, nor 
Ostermeier’s foil, both of which were fired in an 
atmosphere of oxygen, brought as essential an 
improvement to flashlight photography as was 
made through the innovation of burning the 
flash substance in a vacuum or in an atmosphere 


of diluted gas. 


PAUL VIERKOETTER 
Genoa-Nervi, Dec. 1955 


Dr. Paul Vierkoetter is the inventor of the flash lamp, 
[Image Vol. III, No. 3, March 1954.] 


CORRECTION 


We are grateful to Mr. Norman Miller for notice 
of an omission in the Joan Crawford Index 
Image, Vol. 5:1, Jan., p. 15. Her second film of 
1928 was The Law of the Range (MGM)—with 
Tim McCoy, Rex Lease. Directed by William 
Nigh. 
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G@0.86 & EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES 


Travelogues and Cinema Seminars 


George Eastman House Associates—those who are receiving Image— 
are cordially invited to attend an exclusive series of 10 Travelogues and 
12 Cinema Seminar film features during the year to be given in the 
Dryden Theatre of the George Eastman House. Admission to these 
Travelogues and Cinema Seminars is a new membership privilege of 
the George Eastman House Associates, in addition to receiving ten 
issues of Image. 


Each Travelogue will be a presentation by a traveler-photographer of color transpar- 
encies taken on his journeys. Upwards of two to three hundred color photographs will 
be projected and will be accompanied by running comments on the places shown. 
Following each presentation, Associates will have an opportunity to discuss with the 
lecturing traveler-photographer, technical problems in taking the pictures as well as 
practical details about travel. It is planned to balance the program between American 
and foreign countries, stressing in each Travelogue little known aspects of countries, 
not usually photographed. You will “travel through the lens" with experienced trav- 
elers and photographers, and they will be able to help you to record your own 
travels and vacations. 

Cinema Seminar motion picture programs are held the last Friday evening of each 
month. The films are chosen from the latest acquisitions to the Eastman House Collec- 
tion. They will include premiere showings of recent foreign productions (The Swedish 
masterpiece The Great Adventure had its first U.S. showing in the Dryden Theatre) and 
newly-discovered copies of some of the most interesting films of the past which have 
been widely sought for revival. The Seminar programs will be devoted exclusively to 
the most extraordinary and fascinating motion pictures in the entire Eastman House 
Collection. 

A schedule of the Travelogues and Cinema Seminars will be announced in forth- 
coming issues of Image. 


Interior of the Dryden Theatre at the time of its opening in 1951. Director Oscar N. 
Solbert at the podium. 





